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JOINT AND NATIONAL COUNSELING IN THE 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 

L. K. COMSTOCK 
President, L. K. Comstoek and Company, N. T. 

In industry those who work with their heads and those who work 
with their hands cooperate to produce the things which all of us need. 
If conflict and disunion take the place of cooperation, wealth-pro- 
duction is hindered and everything the community requires is rendered 
less abundant and more costly. To secure this harmony of interest 
is the master problem of the modern industrial state. 

I WANT to direct your attention for a few minutes to the 
story of an attempt to set up in the Electrical Construc- 
tion Industry an Industrial Council, or rather more par- 
ticularly a Joint Council, for the purpose of removing the 
causes of friction and dispute between employer and employee, 
and secondly, for the settlement or adjustment of existing dis- 
putes between employer and employee, between associated em- 
ployers and unions. 

The electrical construction industry embraces all electrical 
construction work from the installation of a push button to the 
electrification of great industrial and power plants. The union 
mechanics of the industry are members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, numbering about 150,000 
men. The employers are members of the National Association 
of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, numbering about 2,400. 

A small group of these employers were in the habit of meet- 
ing periodically to discuss matters pertaining to the industry 
and called themselves the Conference Club. After long and 
earnest discussions on the general topic of labor, a conclusion 
made its appearance like a lighthouse in a fog. Like most 
real steps of progress, the conclusion reached was simple, easily 
comprehended, but not so easy of execution for its very 
simplicity. The conclusion arrived at was this: Since the 
money paid out in wages to the union members of the industry 
amounts to from 25% to 50% of the gross cost of all installation 
work — perhaps $100,000,000 annually — it is utterly stupid to 
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refer so important an item of one's business to the arbitrament 
of war. Labor must henceforth be transformed from an enemy 
into an ally. But how? The method was simple but the 
execution difficult. 

This conclusion had its roots in the pecuniary gain of the 
employer, but as the questions which it raised were revolved 
round and round, another conclusion began to take form and 
crystalize. This conclusion may be stated as follows: If the 
employer were to reap pecuniary gain by the transformation 
of an enemy into an ally, he must give something and his 
quondam enemy must receive something; or stated otherwise, 
if cooperation is desired, all must cooperate. Since labor has 
been denied the opportunity of cooperating with capital, labor 
competes with capital. Industrial life instead of being of the 
nature of a partnership, becomes a sort of guerilla warfare in 
which capital seeks to increase profits at the expense of labor, 
and labor seeks to increase wages at the expense of capital. 
On the one side is a misunderstanding of producing costs, on 
the other side a lack of understanding of the workers' needs and 
aspirations. Strikes and lockouts are the crude expression of 
the resentment which this mutual misunderstanding begets. 
Until labor and capital are both represented in the control of 
the business, carrying their respective investments, this warfare 
and anarchy are certain to persist. 

A third conclusion proceeded from the other two, viz. : There 
must be a better way to deal with labor than the present 
warfare and that way leads straight to cooperation. 

Early in 19 19 the Conference Club appointed a committee 
of five employers to seek a meeting with five of the general 
officers of the International Brotherhood for the purpose of 
determining whether there could be found a common ground on 
which to stand, and whether a platform of cooperation could 
be adopted. The meeting took place in due course, and with- 
out taking your time to describe the most remarkable and 
dramatic meeting in which the writer ever had the pleasure of 
participating, it must suffice to say, that the meeting adopted 
unanimously a Declaration of Purpose, afterward called a 
Declaration of Principles. The Declaration begins with the 
following Preamble : 
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The vital interests of the Public, Employee and Employer in industry 
are inseparably bound together. All will benefit by a continuous peaceful 
operation of the industrial process and the devotion of the means of pro- 
duction to the common good. 

and continues as follows : 

Principles 

1. The facilities of the electrical industry for service to the public will 
be developed and enhanced by recognition that the overlapping of the 
functions of the various groups in the industry is wasteful and should be 
eliminated. 

2. Close contact and a mutually sympathetic interest between employee 
and employer will develop a better working system, which will tend con- 
stantly to stimulate production, while improving the relationship between 
employee, employer and the community. 

3. Strikes and lockouts are detrimental to the interests alike of employee, 
employer and the public and should be avoided. 

4. Agreements or understandings which are designed to obstruct directly 
or indirectly the free development of trade, or to secure to special groups 
special privileges and advantages, are subversive of the public interest 
and cancel the doctrine of equality of rights and opportunity, and should 
be condemned. 

5. The public interest is conserved, hazard to life and property is re- 
duced, and standards of work are improved by fixing an adequate min imum 
of qualification in knowledge and experience as a requirement precedent 
to the right of an individual to engage in the electrical construction in- 
dustry, and by the rigid inspection of electrical work, old and new. 

6. Public welfare, as well as the interests of the trade, demands that 
electrical work be done by the electrieal industry. 

7. Cooperation between employee and employer acquires constructive 
power, as both employees and employers become more completely organized. 

8. The right of employees and employers in local groups to establish 
local wage scales and local working rules is recognized, and nothing herein 
is to be construed as infringing that right. 

In adopting these principles we were by no means unconscious 
of the fact that no man or group of men can gaily produce a 
skeleton key to unlock every door. Profound changes are not 
accomplished so deftly and simply. 

The Conference Club at no time numbered more than 25 
members. It was deemed inadvisable, because of its small 
membership, to attempt to carry out the Declaration of Prin- 
ciples jointly with the International Brotherhood. Therefore 
it was decided to offer the idea to the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors. This was done at the annual meeting 
in July, 1919. 
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When it is remembered that the National Association had 
put the ban on all labor discussions many years earlier, on the 
ground that disruption would probably follow such discussion, 
one may imagine the difficulties which beset the presentation of 
this idea. The idea however made its way and the Declaration 
was adopted by a narrow margin. A committee of five was 
appointed to cooperate in carrying out these Principles, with a 
similar committee to be appointed if and when the I. B. E. W. 
adopted the Declaration in national convention. The Brother- 
hood Convention assembled in the following September and 
adopted the Declaration, and this act was ratified by referen- 
dum the following December. The International Brotherhood 
then appointed its committee of five and the two committees, 
each consisting of five men, met shortly after the beginning of 
1920 and organized themselves into the " Council on Industrial 
Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry of the United 
States and Canada." 

Before the Council was ready to function mentally and physi- 
cally, it was necessary for its members to be in substantial agree- 
ment on fundamentals. The Council, after many deliberations, 
sitting as a joint committee, and at other times in groups of 
two, or three, or four, had arrived at an agreement on the 
following fundamental ideas : 

1. Strikes and lockouts are undesirable from every point 
of view. 

2. No dispute can arise between employer and employee 
which cannot be settled in friendly negotiation, by con- 
ciliation or by arbitration, provided the parties to the 
dispute have the will honestly to try one or more of these 
methods. 

3. The industry can not fail to thrive on cooperation between 
employer and employee, and will surely languish if such 
cooperation is absent. 

4. Cooperation resulting in mutual good-will is the key to 
increased production and better craftsmanship. 

5. The road to the highest efficiency of the individual work- 
ing unit lies through the field of frank cooperation and 
fair dealing. 

6. Local union leadership must be greatly improved. 

7. The mere display of power is the last thing in the world 
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that insures the success of an association, an organization, 
or an industry. 

8. Labor unions, and associations dealing with them, must 
stop thinking so much about organization and think very 
much more about the essentials of the cause of the work- 
ing man. 

9. Labor unions and associations dealing with them must 
declare their purpose to bring about three things : 

(a) Good working conditions. 

(b) Good wages. 

(c) The highest possible standard of craftsmanship. 

10. Labor unions and associations dealing with them must 
plan their campaigns wholly on the basis of the service 
they are each capable of rendering. 

11. If a labor union or an association is to make itself desirable 
and indispensable and cherished for all time, the way to 
do it is to forget itself in the widest possible service of 
its cause. 

With the above fundamentals agreed upon, the Council was 
ready to function. It has carried on its work both formally 
and informally ; that is, it has sat as a formal tribunal and it 
has worked through individuals who were qualified to interpret 
the aims of the Council. Services have been rendered in con- 
siderably over one hundred cases, in which favorable adjust- 
ment has been realized by the Council sitting as a tribunal and 
by informal methods. The informal or unspectacular method 
has been used more frequently because the number of disputes 
between individual employers and individual labor representa- 
tives is greater by far than the number of disputes between 
associations of employers and local unions. 

In every case of informal adjustment a reasonable degree 
of satisfaction to both parties to the dispute has been the result. 
In the few cases where the adjustment has not been complete, 
the least that can be said is that a disagreeable situation has 
been rendered less disagreeable. 

The first dispute to reach the Council sitting as a formal 
tribunal came from Detroit, where a strike was impending as 
the result of an announcement by the union shop employers 
that on and after January 24, 192 1, the wage for journeymen 
electricians would be reduced from $1.25 to $1.00 per hour 
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($10.00 to $8.00 per day). The appeal for mediation came 
from Local No. 58 of the I. B. E. W. 

The Council secured the agreement of Local No. 58 and of 
the union shop employers of Detroit Electrical Contractors' 
Association, each to appoint two representatives to sit on the 
Board of Conciliation. The Council then appointed a Chair- 
man of the Board. Under the rules the two parties to the 
dispute agreed to abide by the unanimous decision of the Board, 
or, in the event of failure of the Board to reach a unanimous 
decision, to abide by the unanimous decision of the Council. 
The Board of Conciliation failed to agree and sent the case 
in writing to the Council. 

The Council's decision in this case has been widely dis- 
tributed and requires no mention here, except to direct your 
attention to the fact that the wage having been justly and im- 
partially considered and adjusted by the index number method, 
the union, Local No. 58, voluntarily reduced the wage from 
$10.00, first to $9.00 and then to $8.00, as its contribution to the 
theory advanced by their employers that a lower wage would 
stimulate business. 

Events have been slow, to say the least, in confirming the 
correctness of this theory, not alone in Detroit, but elsewhere. 
However, the action of the union in voluntarily reducing the 
wage, demonstrates a high degree of cooperation. It should 
be remarked in leaving this subject that the adjustment was 
reached without either a strike or a lockout of a day's duration, 
thus avoiding an enormous loss, which in other communities 
has amounted to millions of dollars. 

One significant feature of the decision is that it establishes 
a principle for adjusting wage scales, which if employed will 
effect fair adjustments without struggles involving inter- 
ruptions of work and serious money losses. This principle, al- 
though it may lack something of soundness, yet has the merit 
of definiteness, accuracy and fairness. In this connection it is 
interesting to note a statement contained in the New York 
State Industrial Commission's Bulletin for October, 1920, that 
during the year ending June 30, 1920, there were 10,608,483 
days of work lost in New York State by reason of strikes and 
lockouts. At a low average daily wage, this means a loss of 
approximately $50,000,000. It is such losses which the 
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Council hopes ultimately to erase from the debit side of the 
industry's ledger. 

Similar adjustments of wage disputes have been made in 
Cleveland and Indianapolis, which have been fully accepted by 
both sides to the controversy. 

The life of the Council is based on cooperation. Cooperation 
in the best sense is not possible unless the worker is contented 
and contentment is not possible among the workers without 
the enjoyment of fair wages and reasonable security of em- 
ployment. These things, it is believed, will produce crafts- 
manship, and increase production. 

Mediation — the settlement of disputes by reason instead of 
fighting 1 — is the function with which the Council is generally 
and closely associated. The prime interest of the Council, how- 
ever, is not mediation but the discovery and removal of the 
causes of disputes which call for mediation. Causes are dis- 
covered by a study of effects, by research and diagnosis, and 
for that reason the Council has placed itself at the service of 
the industry as mediator. By rendering this service the Coun- 
cil promotes its own ends, for mediation affords it an oppor- 
tunity to deal with realities and add to its fund of factual 
knowledge. 

Broadly speaking, the Council's purpose is to substitute har- 
mony for strife in the industry. Mediation serves that pur- 
pose. The machinery created by the Council for mediation 
makes necessary the discussion of their differences by local 
groups of employers and employees. In the great majority of 
cases such discussion produces adjustments. 

If differences are not composed by local conferences and 
discussion, they come to the Council for consideration, and if 
the Council also fails to reach an agreement, the highly im- 
portant factor of an informed public opinion is introduced by 
publishing the facts. In meeting such a situation, the Council 
relies upon the natural inclination of men to think correctly 
and act with fairness and justice when they have the facts. 

The Council's function of mediation makes a very strong 
appeal to the interest of both employers and employees because 
it deals with live issues, because the results are obvious and 
can be measured in terms of dollars-and-cents benefits. Quite 
frankly, therefore, and with the purpose of focusing the in- 
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dustry's interest in the Council and its work, emphasis will be 
laid upon the Council's accomplishments as mediator, for only 
by securing and holding that lively interest and the confidence 
of the industry as a whole, can the Council hope ultimately to 
guide the industry on to a no-strike and no-lockout operating 
basis. 

Many changes must be brought about in the industry before a 
condition of continuous operation is realized. The Council be- 
lieves that one of the means by which some of the more im- 
portant changes can be effected is a National Agreement. By 
a National Agreement, the Council does not mean a document 
for general use, similar in spirit, provisions and purpose to the 
well-known and outworn local agreement; but rather a joint 
declaration by the signatories, whether national bodies or the 
union and a local group of employers, or even a single em- 
ployer. This National Agreement or declaration of purpose 
should set forth the principles underlying right relations and 
definitions of the privileges and obligations of the parties and 
their duties. It should also provide machinery for the adjust- 
ment of issues through conference and discussion. Wage 
scales ought not to find any place in such an agreement, but a 
uniform method of fixing wage scales periodically through a 
permanent wage-scale conference board. Local agreements 
now establish local working conditions ; so, in like manner, the 
National Agreement should establish the principles underlying 
those working conditions which tend toward harmony and the 
development of industrial morale. There has always been a 
wide and not very logical variation in local working conditions 
and local union rules, and even in the enforcement of the same 
rules by different local unions. The Council proposes for itself 
the task of studying the whole question of apprenticeship, ad- 
vancement, education, and qualification of local restrictions 
placed upon the use of traveling cards, of waiting and traveling 
time and of responsibility for defective work. 

Through proper working conditions and rules, mechanics 
may again be influenced by a natural desire to raise the stand- 
ards of craftsmanship and of the service which they render to 
the public through the employer, and thus create a growing 
public demand for their skill and for the technical services of 
their selling agent, the union-shop employer. 
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One of the chief accomplishments of the Council is in- 
tangible in its nature. The representatives of the employers 
and the unions by getting together in an informal way around 
the table and discussing frankly without heat or passion the 
many perplexing problems in which both groups are vitally 
interested have developed an industrial goodwill and respect 
for one another's opinions which are of material assistance in 
laying the foundation for better industrial relations throughout 
the whole industry. Their method is the joint investigation of 
the facts, and working out the elaboration of a constructive in- 
dustrial program on the basis of the facts. 

The Council plan I have just described has been approved 
by three successive annual conventions of the National Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and by two biennial conven- 
tions of the International Brotherhood. It would seem that the 
Council had been well established; but in the ranks of both 
national organizations there are many intransigents who, fail 
to envisage the meaning of and to appreciate the advantages 
to be derived from sympathetic cooperation between contented 
labor and fair-dealing employer. The straight-seeing employer 
of labor knows that fair wages, good conditions, and security 
of employment lead the worker to contentment, and content- 
ment leads to craftsmanship, and craftsmanship leads to pro- 
duction on a scale unknown under different and adverse con- 
ditions. Many employers say, " When the labor unions clean 
house, we'll do business with them." No one will deny that 
labor unions would immensely improve their position if their 
house were cleaned ; but it is only fair by way of giving the 
retort courteous, to state the common law maxim : " He who 
would seek equity, must come into court with clean hands." 

To answer caviling criticism, and to state more clearly the 
essence of the Council idea, the following statements of what 
the Council is and what the Council is not are set down in 
opposition : 

It is not an organization possessed of mandatory powers. 

It is an agency for promoting harmony, good-will and co- 
operation. 

It is not an organization for unionizing employees where 
unions do not exist. 
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It is an agency for the peaceful settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

It is not an organization for the establishment of a national 
wage. 

It is an agency for promoting the unification of the funda- 
mentals of labor agreements. 

It is not an organization seeking power in order to dominate. 

It is an agency for the promotion of the common welfare 
by the elimination of strife. 

It is not an organization for the primary purpose of 
settling disputes. 

It is an agency for removing the cause of dispute. 

It is not an organization for protecting the rights and im- 
munities of labor unions ; it is not an organization for protecting 
the rights and privileges of employers. 

It is an organization which designs to do justice between 
employer and employee, to foster a spirit of good-will, to build 
an industry whose right hand is direction and whose left hand 
is execution, where each hand knows the mind that directs the 
other and hence both are in perfect tune and accord. 

As the name implies, The National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers numbers among its members those 
whose chief business is the construction of electrical installa- 
tions, large and small, as well as those whose chief business is 
the retail distribution of electrical merchandise. The interests 
of these two groups are divergent and hence any labor policy is 
difficult if not impossible to frame to which all can subscribe 
with that degree of enthusiasm requisite for success. So, also, 
the group whose chief business is the construction of electrical 
installations is again divided into two divisions, one believing 
implicitly in the open shop and one adhering to the union shop, 
either from choice or from necessity. On the union side in 
some localities, local union officers believe the unhampered 
progress of the Council will diminish local autonomy and lessen 
the prestige of local union leaders with correspondingly les- 
sened opportunities. Under these conditions the progress of 
the Council on Industrial Relations is hedged about with per- 
haps unusual difficulties. Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
the Council has made great progress; but it remains to be seen 
whether the path of the Council will be increasingly beset with 
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bunkers and hazards or whether the path will emerge and 
follow the fairway. 

The one great interest the Council is striving for is the en- 
thronement of reason where prejudice now exists and the sub- 
stitution of the harmonic sense for discord. This is our 
common interest and you will at once perceive that the interest 
is complex and full of cross-currents of individual interests at 
variance with the direction of the grand common purpose. In 
proportion as these cross-currents of individual interests are 
allowed full play, the industry is in danger of failing to reach 
its objective. 

Our common interest therefore demands organization, or- 
ganization demands direction, and direction demands confer- 
ence, conference demands compromise, compromise demands 
self-subordination, and self-subordination demands courage of 
the highest order. 
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